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Our Avian Creditors 


By ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES, Meriden, N. H. 


T is not an act of charity, this feeding of the birds at a season when 
I even their great courage and energy often go unrewarded. Call it an 
act of friendship, and I will not dispute it; but, after all, it is a duty — the 
partial payment of a debt, for the hundred joys which birds have added to 
our lives. But, though they were not our creditors, the fact that we call 
ourselves ‘ bird-lovers’ should be sufficient to insure our feeding them in 
winter; for it is not conceivable that we would allow those we love to run 
the risk of starving to death, if by any reasonable effort we could prevent 
it. In spite of all we may do, many birds will die this coming winter; but 
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the more of us there are who will give even a little thought and go to even 
a little trouble for their welfare, the fewer deaths there will be. 

The branch of bird-feeding work which is, perhaps, most in need of 
consideration at this time is that which provides for the great army of birds 
which do not come to our houses and gardens, but which struggle along as 
best they can in the woods and fields. It would seem to be the duty of 
the people of every town where deep snows prevail in winter to see that 
their own birds are provided for and not allowed to starve, and it has been 
my experience that decent people of all classes, are of just one mind 
on this subject. 

No doubt there are many plans for carrying on this work, but | will 
give the one which follows, because it has proved very successful in several 
different towns. 

First of all, two or three enthusiasts call a meeting of all those interested 
in the welfare of the wild birds. This is done through the local paper, if 
there is one, or through the school children, or both, or in any other way 
which may be convenient. A special effort is made to have this meeting 
attended by the Superintendent of Schools, and as many principals, teachers 
and ministers as possible: this tends to impress the school children and 
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others with the dignity and importance of the work, and has a good general 
effect. The necessity for feeding the birds in winter is explained very care- 
fully, and then a 
few committees 
are appointed to 
arrange details. 
One committee 
devotes itself to ob- 
taining bird food, 
and. money to buy 
food, and some- 
times calls to its 
assistance such 
available outsiders 
as may be able to 
help. There are 
very few people 
in any American 
town who will re- 
fuse to help such 
work along in one 
way or another, 
if the matter is 
brought directly to 
their attention in 
a proper way: | It 
is usually possible 
to approach many 
people personally ; 
but, in any case, 
the school children 


can be urged to ze 

explain the matter A CHICKADEE FRIEND. THE RIGHT KIND OF A BIRD IN THE HAT 
to their parents, Photographed by the author 

and local papers are usually very willing to make known the needs of the 
committee. Local grocers, butchers and grain-dealers I have found to be 
among the most generous of contributors, and often, after they have given 
all they can afford, they will sell to bird-feeders a considerable quantity of 
food at cost. 

In the meantime, another committee is busy getting the names of 
volunteers to distribute the food in the woods and fields. Here let me say 
that this work is not, as a rule, suitable for small children, girls or women; 
it should be done by strong, healthy boys and such men as can afford or will 
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make the time. It has been my experience that no better workers can be 
found than the boys from the High Schools and the upper grades of the 
grammar schools, especially if their work is superintended by some older 
person in whom they have confidence. But, whoever the workers are, they 
should have the support of the entire community; they are engaged in 
a public work. 

The coming of the first real snow-storm is considered the signal for 
the beginning of operations. The volunteers meet at some convenient 


SQUAD OF STONEHAM, MASS., HIGH SCHOOL BOYS MAKING A 
FEEDING STATION IN AN OPEN FIELD 
Photographed by A. J. Sears 


building, like the High School or Town Hall, where the bird food has 
previously been stored, and, if they are wise, they come dressed for work in 
the snow. The country in and about the town is divided into sections, 
and a squad of boys, two, three or four in number, is assigned to each 
section. Each squad is provided with snow-shovels, a bag or basket to carry 
the grain or bird seed, a quantity of fat meat or suet and plenty of string 
with which to tie it to the trunks and branches of trees. The suet or other 
fat, which is of course intended chiefly for the insectivorous birds, is displayed 
in conspicuous places on trees, and the string is wound round and round, so 
as to form a sort of net which prevents the food from falling to the ground, 
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even after it has grown beautifully smaller under the attacks of hungry birds. 
If there is danger of Crows, Jays or red squirrels carrying off more than 
their share, it is found to be a good plan to flatten out a lump of suet 
against a tree trunk, and then tack down over it a square foot of half-inch 
wire netting. This enables any bird to get a meal on the spot, but prevents 
the selfish fellows from cart - 
ing off the entire banquet at 
once. 

As a rule, the best places 
to distribute the grain, seed 
etc., are in the middle of 
wide, open fields and pas- 
tures, which can be seen for 
a considerable distance by 
birds flying over. On reach- 
ing such a spot, the mem- 
bers of a squad fall to with 
their shovels and clear a 
space from ten to twenty 
feet square, right down to 
the bare ground. If the food 
were thrown upon the snow, 
it would be liable to sink in 
at the first thaw, and then 
it would be quite out of the 
reach of most of the hungry 
ones. After scattering a 
quantity of grain, the squad 
moves on perhaps half a 
mile, and repeats the opera- 
tion, establishing as many 
feeding stations in its own 
section as possible during the 
time at its disposal. 

Of course it is somewhat TYING SUET IN THE TREES 
disappointing to find that all Photographed by the author 
the seed scattered during the afternoon is covered up by snoW the- next 
morning, as sometimes happens; but boys with the right stuff in them will 
not be discouraged, but will stand up to their work until it is finished. 
The High School boys of Stoneham, Mass., were among the first to show 
that no amount of snow could discourage bird-feeders who had the proper 
spirit, and, in the unusually severe winter of 1903-1904, they got-out with 
their snow-shovels and grain and suet after every storm, and established and 
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maintained a chain of seventy-five feeding stations around their town, so 
that no intelligent bird could get either in or out without taking a meal, if 
he wanted one. ; 

The school children of Canton, Mass., have also done notable work in 
this field, and were greatly encouraged, last winter, by the offering of sundry 
prizes at the end of the season, for the best essays on bird-feeding written 
entirely from personal experience. Very appropriately, these prizes consisted 
of bird books by Chapman and Torrey, respectively. 

Space will not permit of my giving directions for attracting and feeding * 
birds about private houses and gardens, and, besides, such directions will 
doubtless be given elsewhere in this number by those who have had much 
more experience than I have. 


The Winter Feeding of Birds 
A Suggestion for Codperation 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Fairfield, Conn. 


WA ons many individuals make a practice of feeding birds during the 


season when hunger and cold silently join the ranks of their 
enemies, any codperative movement of community or Audubon 
Society toward this end is unusual. About the villages and even remoter 
farms, food»is to be found scattered both by accident and design; but this 
avails nothing to the roving flocks of the shyer birds that find themselves 
snow-bound between settlements, in the regions 
of deserted forest camps or shore cottages. Also 
the usual supply of nuts, suet, cracked corn, or 
dog-bread offered by the well-supplied “lunch 
counter” of the hospitable, fails to reach the Ruffed 
Grouse or Quail coveys of wood-lot and stubble- 
field. These two noble game-birds forage bravely 
for themselves during temperate seasons, but in 
severe and ice-bound winters, such as the last two, 
they have fallen in bands from the weakness of 
hunger that has prevented them from breaking out 
from under the snow crust that had formed above 
them when they had burrowed to find shelter from 
the biting wind. 
In dealing with the winter protection of birds, 
food and shelter must go hand in hand; for one 
A SELF-FEEDING FEEDER without the other is very much like the prescrip- 
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to a poor feeble man, who straight- 
way asked for the meal tickets to 
accompany it. 

One of two things must be done 
at the beginning — either a feeding 
place must be made close to suitable 
shelters, or, lacking this, the shelters 
themselves should be provided; and, 
to create a successful system of feed- 
ing, at once complete and effective, 
an organization should be formed in 
every village. either in connection 
with the local branch of the Audubon 
Society or other nature club, or as an 
independent Society for the Winter 
Protection of Birds. 

The work of this body should be 
under three separate heads — Home, 
School and Field, and, from its neces- 
sities and diversity, people of all ages 
and both sexes may be utilized. 

The Home branch, of course, is 
the simpler—the feeding about houses 
and barns; but no little study and skill 
are required to note the needs of the 

different birds and place the food where they will 
take’ it naturally, and yet be out of the reach of 
marauding cats. For during the past dozen 
winters I have seen many little whims displayed 
by birds feeding in and about my apple trees, and 
though all the sparrow tribe feed naturally on the 
ground, the tree-feeding birds, like Nuthatches, 
Chickadees, Woodpeckers, Cross-bills, etc., relish 
their food better and are fully at ease only when 
they find it placed in a situation like to that of the 
grubs and insects they pick from twig and bark. 
To study and adapt the location to the in- 
dividual is, therefore, one duty of the Home 
branch, to outwit the English Sparrow is another, 
and I assure any one who has not tried that it is 
a process as full of mental discipline as an entire 
A LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF course of mathematics. I have waged a rather 


From Berlepsch’s ‘Der Gesamte | successful warfare on this Sparrow, and the few 
Vogelschutz’ 


AN APPLE-TREE RESTAURANT 
Photographed by M. O. W. at Fairfield, Conn. 
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who venture about always scatter at the approach of a human being, whom 
they evidently associate with guns and such things. To my surprise, the 


past winter these Sparrows, that had 
scattered instantly when alone, re- 
mained and fed boldly whenever they 
could mix with a flock of Snowbirds, 
Juncos or Tree Sparrows. I believe 
they were conscious that these other 
birds shared a protection that was not 
accorded them. . (If I belonged to the 
School of the Long Bow instead of the 
A. O. U., I might write of a conversa- 
tion overheard between a benevolent 
Junco and a hungry English Sparrow, 
where the former offered the latter the 
protection of his company. ) 


FEEDING - BOX 
From Berlepsch’s ‘Der Gesamte Vogelschutz’ 


The school feeding branch is of great importance and the six or a dozen 
scattered schools of a country township may be made important feeding 
centers, if the coéperation of the teachers can be secured and system and 
regularity in the matter enforced. The following suggestion for such feed- 


FEEDING - HOUSE 
From Berlepsch’s ‘ Der Gesamte Vogelschutz’ 


ing, written for a little book 
compiled for the use of the rural 
Connecticut schools and re- 
cently issued by the State Board 
of Education may not be amiss 
here: 

“Every school has a flag- 
pole, and, while some are fast- 
ened to the building itself, many 
stand free and are planted in the 
yard. 

“ Around this pole a square or 
circular shelf about eight inches 
wide can be fastened, four feet 
from the ground, and edged 
with a strip of beading, barrel 
hoops, or the like. A dozen 
tenpenny nails should be driven 
on the outside edge at intervals, 
like the spokes to a wheel, and 
the whole fieatly painted to match 
the pole. 

“Then each week one child 
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should be appointed as Bird Steward, his or her duties being to collect the 
scraps after the noon dinner hour and place them neatly on the counter, 
the crusts and crumbs on the shelf and the meat to be hung on the 
spikes. 

“Nothing will come amiss—pine cones, beechnuts, the shells of hard- 
boiled eggs broken fine, apple cores, half-cleaned nuts; and, if the children 
will tell their parents of the counter, they will often put an extra scrap or 
so in the dinner-pail to help the feast. Or the fortunate children whose 
fathers keep the market, the grocery store, or the mill, may be able to ob- 
tain enough of the wastage to leave an extra supply on Friday, so that the 
pensioners need not go hungry 
over Sunday. 

“All the while the flag will 
wave gaily above little Citizen 
Bird, as under its protection he 
feeds upon his human brothers’ 
bounty.” 

The field-work section will 
give employment to both boys and 
men, two classes in the com- 
munity that the ordinary method 
of the Audubon societies often — 
fails to interest, through lack of « 
giving them physical labor to per- 
form. A man, preferably a sports- 
man either by nature or training, 
should plan these feeding stations 
according to his knowledge of 
the haunts of the birds, set up . : cee , 
shelter of brush, of the hayrick A BIRD'S TEPEE MADE OF LIMA BEAN POLES 
type, constructed with due regard WITH THE VINES STILL ATTACHED 
to protected ingress and egress— Photographed by F. M. C. at Englewood, N. J. 
that, by the way, must in no wise cause suspicion as being a trap—or else 
stack corn-stalks on either side'’a snake or stone fence, and straightway 
appoint his feeding-wardens who will take the supplies of buckwheat, 
cracked corn, etc., to the station twice or thrice a week. By employing 
a number of boys, the task need not lie heavily, and a small compensation 
might be added as an incentive, if the district be a poor one; this; with 
the legitimate chance for an outing, will be motive enough, while those 
who really care for birds will most likely have valuable observations to report 
concerning the working of the scheme. 

Besides this, there are a dozen ways of having food distributed to these 
shelters—via the traveling peddlers, grocerymen, teamsters and rural mail- 
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carriers. Of course a small fund must be raised for the carrying on of so 
extensive an enterprise; but, when it is known that contributions of grain 
and mill-sweepings are even more acceptable than money, the material will 
not be lacking. 

Then, when one village tries this experiment and enthusiasm is kindled, 
another is sure to follow, like the leaf fire that runs along the fences in au- 
tumn until all the country-side seems bound by it. In due time, the 
whole country might be joined by a chain of stations for food and shelter, 
if each society for bird protection will not only lend a hand, but stretch 
it far out toward its remote neighbors. 


“CLEARING UP’ 
A disastrous proceeding for summer, as well as for winter birds 
Photographed by A. C. Dike, Bristol, Vt. 


How to Attract the Winter Birds About Our Homes 


By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, Wareham, Mass. 


WENTY-NINE years ago I first began feeding the winter birds. 

In those days no observing boy who roamed the woods in winter 

could help seeing that Crows, Jays, and Chickadees came, at regular 

intervals, to feed upon the skinned bodies of foxes and other animals left 

hanging in the trees by hunters and trappers. So, in the winter of 1876-77, 
I provided a goodly feast for the birds within sight of my window. 

People have complained to me that the birds would not come to the 
food provided for them; but when this is the case the fault is usually their 
own, as they have not gone about feeding the birds in the right way. 
There is no obstacle to the plan of assembling native birds at feeding 
places in the city or country, if we except the Sparrow and the cat, both of 
which must be eliminated to insure signal success. If you wish to attract 
birds about the house next winter, do not wait until the ground is covered 
with snow, but begin now. Scatter a little hayseed, from the barn or stable 
floor, on the bare ground about the yard. Millet or any bird-seed will do 
as well. Hang some small pieces of suet or beef trimmings on the branches 
of the trees beyond the reach of dogs and cats. If, ‘at first, these pieces 
are somewhat widely scattered at points radiating from the house as a center, 
your success should be assured. Your lures will keep best at this season if 
tied on the shady side of a tree trunk; but in winter they should be put on 
the sunny side. They should be well wound to limbs with twine or 
covered with cellar-wire netting so that neither Jays nor Crows can carry 
them off bodily. 

You are then ready to attract and hold birds that might otherwise pass 
on to the South. The birds may not find the food at once, but usually they 
will find it sooner or later. When the Chickadees have discovered it we 
are ready for. the next move. 

Fresh meat or suet is now put up on the trees nearest the house, to 
accustom the birds to coming there. Gradually the more distant feeding 
stations are given up and all the fresh food is put out near the house. — 

A block having a slot cut in it to receive the butt of a limb is next 
nailed up on a window-sill. A branch which will spread over most of the 
window is then thrust in the slot, so that it stands up in front of the win- 
dow like a little tree. Suet is the best food to be used here, as elsewhere, 
for, while it provides the birds with much of the heat and energy they need, 
they are still obliged to hunt constantly for insect food to secure their daily 
allowance of protein or muscle-forming material. In this quest they clear 
the hibernating insects and insects’ eggs from our trees and shrubbery. 
Small pieces of suet are wound on the limb or its twigs so that no one piece 
is within a foot of any other. If this direction is observed there will be little 
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quarreling, and several birds may often be seen feeding at once at the 
same window. 

The Chickadees soon discover this new source of food supply, and they 
become so tame as to come and feed even when some one sits at the win- 
dow. Next come the Nuthatches and perhaps a little later the Wood- 
peckers appear. With the first heavy snow-storm, even the wary Blue Jay 
may venture to the window. 

By this time the seeds scattered about the yard have attracted Tree 
Sparrows, Juncos, Fox Sparrows, Quail, and the introduced Pheasant. 


DOWNY AT THE WINDOW 


Noticing how attractive to birds were the scratching sheds of the poultry, 
we provided a similar feeding shelter near the house by setting out a large 
dry-goods case minus the cover. This should be placed several rods north of 
the house at first and laid upon one side with the opening facing the house. 
Chaff, sand, seed, cracked grain, etc., may now be put in and, if there are 
cats about, it will be well to cover the opening with common poultry net- 
ting through which the smaller birds can readily pass, while the cat is kept 
out If Quail are about, the mesh must be large enough for them to pass 
through or the wire must be raised somewhat at the bottom. There must 
be no projecting points to tear, or otherwise injure, the birds. 
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When the birds have found the food in the box (an event which may 
be hastened by scattering some seed on the ground -near by), it may be 
moved, daily, a little nearer the house, until you have your flock feeding 
under your windows. Quail may be thus tamed so that they will come and 
pick up grain that is thrown to them, while Pheasants will come close to 
the house. 

It is not easy to get these 
larger birds to feed, except 
on the ground, but for 
watching the smalller birds 
at close range we find the 
window-shelf the most sat- 
isfactory device we have 
tried. 

The sill is, ordinarily, 
too small for a feeding-shelf. 
It lacks elbow-room and 
does not give the birds that 
sense of security that they 
feel when gathered in num- 
bers on a large shelf. 

The shelf may be made 
of any light boards, or the 
side of a large shoe box. It 
should be put up on the 
south side of the house. Its 
appearance, when in place, 
is shown in the cut, which 
is ‘reproduced from a pho- 
tograph taken at a window 
of our house. The little 
tree was first added to the 
shelf one Christmas morn- 
ing and we have since called 
it the “birds’ Christmas 
tree.” 

A large window awning that could be lowered during storms to keep off 
the rain or snow might be an improvement, but the tree is much prettier 
when laden with snow, although we shall often have to sweep the snow from 
the shelf during a storm, if it is not protected by an awning. 

This style of shelf soon becomes popular with the birds, and on snowy 
mornings we may find from six to a dozen birds at a time on shelf and tree. 
Where myrtle-berries or bay-berries grow, a few of the bushes may be set up 
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on the shelf, as they are seen in the illustration; for nearly all birds eat them 
and they may attract the Myrtle Warbler or some other bird, not ordinarily 
seen at the window. Chestnuts are the most attractive food for Jays, but 
corn or suet will call them. Crumbs from the tables, scraps, pieces of 
doughnuts or crullers, nuts, sunflower seeds, frozen milk and many other 
food materials may be utilized, if one wishes to experiment. Those who are 
not accustomed to approaching birds will be able to come quite near the 
window without disturbing them, if a lace sash-curtain is hung across it, for 
the birds will not be able to see through this distinctly. To me, the great 
advantage of feeding birds in this manner is that they may be studied, 
sketched or photographed at close range and in comfort, during the coldest 
winter weather. We may learn much, in this way, about the food preferences 
of birds, the amount of food they require, their manner of feeding and 
drinking, their hours of rising and retiring. 

Other interesting habits will be observed. Someone not long since 
asked in Bird-Lore the question, “ Did any one ever see a bird shiver?” 

Probably all who have maintained a window-shelf for feeding birds in 
this latitude have seen this. Fox-sparrows, Song-sparrows, Juncos and 
Chickadees tremble with cold early on severe mornings. 

With the thermometer at 28 degrees below zero, they were obliged to 
hold each foot alternately up under the feathers for warmth. In such 
weather, and during cold storms, some birds succumb, and their little bodies 
may be picked up, now and then, in the snow. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance, then, when once we begin feeding birds, to keep a constant supply 
available for them throughout the winter, that they may have it to rely on 
in the most inclement weather; for it is then that they are most in need of 
it. We also continue feeding them for the summer and so maintain a larger 
number of birds about the house than would otherwise live there,—but that 
is another story. 

This method of attracting and domesticating the birds has proved so 
successful with us that they will, in some cases, feed from the hand. It has 
become necessary to keep doors and windows closed at our house if we 
wish to keep the birds out of our rooms. Chickadees build their nests in 
spring, and rear their young in boxes put up for them at door and window. 

The birds now furnish entertainment and amusement to the household 
throughout the year. Any family in this latitude may have a similar experi- 
ence, though the number of birds attracted may be less in bleak localities. 
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The Migration of Warblers 
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Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louis AGASsIz FuERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


NASHVILLE WARBLER 


Wintering principally in Mexico, the Nashville Warblers of New Eng- 
land seem to reach their summer home by a migration route that shuns the 
lowlands of the southeastern United States. The species is almost unknown 
in this district south of Virginia. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


No. of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast— 


French Creek, W. Va. 
Washington, D. C 
Beaver, Pa. ; 
Southeastern New York 
Portland, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Randolph, Vt. 
Southern New Hampshire 
Lewiston, Me. 
Montreal, Can. . 
Quebec, Can. 


St. John, New Brunswick . . 
Petitcodiac, New Brunswick . . 


Mississippi Valley— 
San Antonio, Texas 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, II! 
Brookville, Ind. 
Northern Ohio 
Petersburg, Mich 
Southern Ontario 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Lanesboro, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific Slope— 
Yuma, Ariz 


Huachuca Mountains, Ariz. . . 


Dunlap, Cal. ‘ 
Revelstoke, B. C.. . 


— 
ACuUN ANUS 


oo 
> CoH SI OOD Haw 


April 28 
May 5 
Mayr 
May 3 
May 7 
May 5 
May 7 
May 5 
May 9 


May 16 


March 25 
April 26 
May 3 


May 5 
May 7 
May 6 
May 14 
May 6 
May 9 
May 14 


April 23, 1891 
May 4, 1887 
April 25, 1891 
April 30, 1900 
May 5, 1894 
May 1, 1896 
May 3, 1894 
April:30, 1902 
May 7, 1897 
May 10, 1890 
May 14, 1890 
May 6, 1895 
May 5, 1886 


March 21, 1889 
April 20, 1885 
April 27, 1897 
April 15, 1887 
May 2, 1895 
May 1, 1887 
May 2, 1898 
May 5, 1902 
April 28, 1896 
May 1, 1888 
May 13, 1888 


March 11, 1902 
April 1, 1902 
April 23, 1891 
May 9, 1890 
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FALL MIGRATION 


The arrival of migrants south of their breeding grounds has been noted 
at Chicago, Ill., August 16, 1896; Beaver, Pa., September 5, 1903; 
Ossining, N. Y., August 11; Englewood, N. J., August 26, 1887; Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 5; French Creek, W. Va., September 7, 1890; 
St. Louis, Mo., September 17, 1885, and at Gainesville, Texas, October 
11, 1885. 


——— = = Se = 


| 

PLACE n> freon] areas domed | Mates tm of ta 
Lanesboro, Minn.... . . ie 4 September 27 September 29, 1889 
Re I gs ds it ie ae October 1, 1886 
Ottawa, | aS ae a saa 6 September 20 October 10, 1900 
Mackinac Island, Mich. . ie September 24, 1889 
North River, Prince Edward Island rr? August 10, 1887 
St. John, New Brunswick oe 3 September 2 September 5, 1895 
a ee ea ee a 5 September 11 September 27, 1902 
I a eo ek a a ke 7 September 26 October 3, 1902 
Croton-on- Hudson, a Ae 2 October 3 October 7, 1888 
Ce, Gees sc 6 is lees September 30, 1889 
) eee ee ae October 12, 1890 


ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER 


This species winters in the south Atlantic states as far north as south- 
ern South Carolina, but is elsewhere so rare east of the Allegheny moun- 
tains that its normal times of migration in the north Atlantic states cannot 
be stated with any degree of accuracy. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


No. if ’ Ave i 

PLACE Sa, Seis | | one 
OD re a a “ey 5 April 24 April 17. 1892 
En as gs SPS ae 4 April 27 April 22, 1885 
Chicago, Ill. . . ary, 5 May 6 May 1, 1899 
Southern Ontario ........ 3 May 13. May 11, 1889 
a ee ape 2 May 18 May 17, 1890 
Lemesbete, Mims. «©... 2 ies 7 May 2 April 27, 1888 
Aweme, Manitoba Se deal ar 7 May 7 May 1, 1901 
Loveland, Colo. ... . “9 2 May 3 May 2, 1889 
Columbia Falls, Mont. . oP 5 May 5 April 30, 1897 
Red Deer, Alberta... .. - u May 14, 1892 
Fort Resolution, Mackenzie . . . May 22, 1860 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie... .. | May 21, 1904 
Kowak River, Alaska... ... May 25, 1899 
Ree EIN 6 6 cg 8 ew ee 4 March 12 March 7, 1885 
Northern Oregon bie 4 ee ae 3 March 23 March 19, 1885 
Se a a os te ee April 17, 1889 


Near Fort Rae, Mackenzie 


Chilliwack, B. C. 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 
Aweme, Manitoba 
Lanesboro, Minn. . . . 
Ottawa, Ont... . 
Chicago, Ill. 

Berwyn, Pa. 


The Migration of Warblers 


FALL MIGRATION — 


avenge date of last 
one seen 


No. of years’) 7 
record 


| September 27 
+] October 1 


Latest date of 
last one seen 


pens 16, 1903 
September 5, 1888 
September 12, 1895 
October 3, 1901 
October 6, 1891 
September 30, 1889 
October 1, 1896 
October 12, 1894 


TENNESSEE WARBLER 
SPRING MIGRATION 


PLACE 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


No. of years’ 
record 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Rising Fawn, Ga. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Central New York 


Eastern Massachusetts. . 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


San Antonio, Texas ena 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Brookville, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Wisconsin 
Southern Michigan 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Lanesboro, Minn 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Aweme, Manitoba 


Fort Simpson, Mackenzie 


Caribou, B.C.. . 


May 9 
May 13 
May 14 
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April 26, 1885 
May 5, 1902 
May 8, 1887 
May 13, 1900 
April 3, 1891 
April 21, 1891 
April 24, 1886 
April 20, 1884 
April 30, 1897 
May 14, 1885 
May 12, 1894 
May 12, 1901 
May 1, 1887 
May 7, 1885 


May 13, 1903 
May 26, 1860 
May 22, 1901 


_FALL MIGRATION 


pune date of ot first 
one seen 


No. of years’ 
record 


Earliest date of first 
one seen 


Hallock, Minn. 


Mackinac Isiand, Mich. bee 


Chicago, III. 
Englewood, N. J 
Washington, D. C. 
Key West, Fla. . 
New Orleans, La. 


August 20 


September 21 


August 2, 1899 
August 8, 1889 
August 13, 1896 
August 26, 1887 
August 31, 1890 
October 5, 1887 
September 18, 1899 


PLACE 


Aweme, Manitoba 
Grinnell, Iowa . 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Beaver, Pa. . 
Washington, D. Cc. 
St. Louis, Mo. . . 
Asheville, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. 


Average date of last 
one seen 


No. of years’ 
record 


Latest date of last 
one seen 


October 2 
September 30 


October 28 


October 3, 1901 
October 1, 1886 
September 30, 1889 
October 9, 1894 
October 11, 1890 
October 12, 1890 
October 20, 1885 
October 29, 1894 


November 3 ; baal 


Potes on Ginter Feeding 


From Dorchester, Mass. 


We live quite near to the city proper and 
the electric cars, yet we have many bird visit- 
ors who become very tame. Our methods of 
feeding the birds in winter are very simple, 
such as any householder could easily employ. 

We use mostly beef fat; preferably the 
outside fat of the beef-leg. This we nail in 
strips to the side or a shed where woodbine 
overgrows it, so that the birds can sit on the 
vine to pick the fat. We also have a wide 
stick secured among the lower branches of a 
pear tree, to which we tie the fat so that the 
birds can stand on the stick to eat. 

Sometimes, having many small bits of fat, 
we melt these slightly; so in winter they 
soon cool into one mass, which is easily 
secured for the eager birds. 

In an old apple tree we have nailed a 
piece of board a foot square. To this we 
sometimes tie a large soup-bone, after it has 
served its purpose in the kettle, and the birds 
are to be seen about it almost any time pick- 
ing at every bit of meat or gristle. We tie 
it so that the cats cannot get it to the 
ground. We also tie the bony frame of any 
fowl, after it has become unfit for the table, 
among the outer twigs of a tree away from 
the reach of cats and dogs. 

No matter how deep the snow or how 
fierce the wind, the birds are eating 
by daylight and late at night. The 
Blue Jay, Flicker, Downy Woodpecker 
and Chickadee are frequent guests, be- 
sides the ever-present English Sparrow. 
Even Crows sometimes come near enough 
to the house to carry off at once a piece of 
fat large enough to last the smaller birds 
several days. 

For many years we have had this great joy 
of watching the birds eat of our bounty in 
the cold and wintry storms.—GertTrRubE A. 
SHatruck, Dorchester, Mass. 


From Lake George, N. Y. 


In the winter of 1903-04, I put suet into 
trees on the south side of the house, only a 


few feet away, and soon noticed Blue Jays, 
Chickadees, White - breasted Nuthatches 
and Hairy Woodpeckers eating it. One 
morning, I found the supply entirely gone, 
and soon discovered that Crows had taken it. 
I then tried to arrange some way in which I 
could continue to feed the smaller birds, and 
resorted to the following plan: 

I took a small-sized grape basket and cut 
the top of it off to within about an inch of 
the bottom, leaving that as a rim all around 
for the birds to stand on, then I nailed it at 
right angles on a strong stick, about 
eighteen inches long and two inches wide, 
and then nailed the free end of the stick to 
the window ledge, leaving space to open 
and shut the window easily. 

I had two or three trays, one from a 
second-story window and one from the first. 
Into them I put bread-crumbs and suet, ty- 
ing the latter in, by putting cord around it, 
and fastening it to the stick, just next the 
tray; this kept it from falling out, when the 
birds pecked at it vigorously. 

Gradually, by shortening the stick, I 
brought the trays nearer the windows, and 
found that Chickadees, Nuthatches and an 
occasional Woodpecker did not hesitate to 
come to them, even though someone was 
sitting on the window-seat. 

The trays were kept filled until the middle 
of June and used daily, though only bread- 
crumbs were put into them after the warm 
weather came. - 

One day in that month, a White-breasted 
Nuthatch made twenty-three trips to the 
tray. I have not had an opportunity to try 
the plan again, but I think it might be 
necessary first to put suet into nearby trees, 
to attract the birds.—Euta F. Luruer, 
Lake George, N. Y. 


From Berlin, Conn. 


In these days of systematic winter feeding, 
I think that our wild birds are not so likely 
to suffer from hunger as from thirst. I have 
reached this conclusion from observation of * 
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the many birds who visit my window food- 
shelf. Here I keep a cup of fresh water the 
year round, and the birds drink eagerly at 
almost every visit for food. During very cold 
weather this water has frequently to be 
thawed. 

When the weather was extremely cold and 
the water was put on the shelf in a steaming- 
hot condition, I discovered that both Chick - 
adees and Nuthatches found it very grateful. 
They used the cup as a foot-warmer, and, 
after a drink of its contents, would very evi- 
dently be warmed and made more comfort- 
able. 

This hot water also accomplished an acci- 
dental cure. The patient was one of my 
Nuthatches whose feet became somewhat 
paralyzed. He appeared otherwise ill; los- 
ing his appetite; sleeping for hours on the 
shelf; and being so weak as easily to be 
caught in the hand. While I was trying to 
think of some safe and possible remedy to 
try upon a sick wild bird, he solved the 
problem himself. 

Happening to fly to the shelf just after 
I had placed a cup of very hot water 
there, he drank deeply of it and, settling 
close to the warm cup, remained there for 
along while. When he finally left the 
shelf, his whole aspect showed remarkable 
improvement, and, with a drink of hot 
water each morning, he was an entire con- 
valescent inside of a week, regaining the 
use of his feet, which now seem almost nor- 
mal, except for the nail of the back toe, which 
is transparent red, showing distinctly the 
central vein. 

I ascribe this bird’s recovery partially to 
the bird-tonic which I mixed with his 
chopped nuts. This tonic was that which I 
use for my Canary, and I tried it upon the 
Nuthatch, doubting much if he would eat 
it; but he enjoyed it greatly from the start 
and was, I think, benefited thereby. How- 
ever, I feel warranted in attributing the cure 
mostly to the hot water, and I think that if 
those who feed the birds would also give 
them water, especially in winter when natural 
supplies are frozen, they would find that it 
was appreciated as much as the suet, nuts 
and other food —Harriet S, Smitu, Ber- 
lin, Conn. 
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From Sherman, Conn. 


For three years I have fed an annually 
increasing flock of birds. Last winter, eight 
different kinds came every day for weeks 
and brought brightness into the dreariest 
weather. Suet nailed to the tree-trunks at- 
tracted Nuthatches, Chickadees and Downy 
and Hairy Woodpeckers. Cracked corn 
scattered near the house and under the trees 
brought Tree Sparrows, Juncos and Blue 
Jays. About the middle of February, a flock 
of Snowflakes discovered the feast and came 
many times a day for nearly two weeks, 
settling upon the ground like a cloud and 
devouring the corn. We counted at least 
sixty in the flock, and thought we did not 
count them all. Guests and neighbors, as 
well as ourselves, were fascinated with these 
daintily clad birds, and in the first days 
of their coming we ran from window to 
window to watch them as they flew from one 
feeding plot to another. Our bird-books 
told us that Snowflakes were never known 
to perch upon a tree, but we saw them again 
and again on the branches of fruit trees in 
the yard, and wondered how the books 
could have made such a mistake. 

A shelf under one of the south window- 
sills was convenient in a storm or in deep 
snow early in the morning before the paths 
were made. Without going outdoors, I could 
spread the table from the open window with 
crumbs, suet, broken nuts, hemp seed and 
corn. All the birds except the Blue Jays, 
Juncos and Hairy Woodpeckers came to the 
window, the Nuthatches being particularly 
fond of the nuts. 

In March, after the spring birds had 
begun to arrive, there camea light snow and 
an ice-storm, and Fox Sparrows and Song 
Sparrows were glad to eat at the winter 
birds’ table. 

Late in the winter, two or three English 
Sparrows came uninvited and lifted up their 
wretched little voices among the musical 
notes of the Tree Sparrows, the gentle 
twitter of the Snowflakes, and the merry 
‘Spring here’ of the Chickadees. A 
neighbor with a gun was summoned at once, 
and the ‘little beasts’ were quieted. 

No money I ever spent brought me more 
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pleasure than the little I paid last winter 
for the bird guests’ supplies. — RUTH 
Rocers, Sherman, Conn. 


From Englewood, N. J. 


Among the various trees whose ripening 
seeds now attract the birds, few can be more 
popular than a certain fine specimen of the 
white magnolia (M. glauca), which, 
though only thirty-five feet from the house, 
has so many other trees in its neighborhood 
that the birds do not fear to visit it freely. 
As the seed-heads were beginning to open, 
exposing the scarlet seeds (the third week in 
September), a large flock of Robins 
appeared about the lawn, and it was not 
long before they discovered this food supply, 
since which time only a small proportion of 
the seeds has gone to waste. Now that 
plenty of the heads are open, the Robins 
come at all times of day, and in numbers 
far exceed all the other birds I have seen 
there. Sometimes a Flicker comes, and for 


several days a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker has 
frequented the tree ; the latter species is a 


common migrant here, but usually a very 
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silent one. This bird constantly makes known 
its presence by a call strongly resembling 
the Blue Jay’s usual scream, only much 
weaker and more shrill—in fact, just such a 
note as one would expect from a young 
Jay whose voice had not reached its full 
strength. 

The above birds, I am positive, eat the 
seeds, and in addition to these a Wood 
Thrush, a Catbird, and a Downy Wood- 
pecker have been seen in the tree, presuma- 
bly for the same purpose.—IsaBpeL McC. 
Lemmon, Englewood, N. J. 


From Middle Haddam, Conn. 


The accompanying group of Crows was 
taken February 19, 1903, by placing the 
camera in a small poultry door in the barn 
fifteen feet distant. 

We made a practice that winter of throw- 
ing refuse food on the frozen ground at a 
particular spot which we took pains to keep 
uncovered when the snowstorms came. 

The Crows were regular visitors in the 
extremely cold weather when the snow was 
deep on the ground. The Jays also came, 
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THE CROWS COME 
Photographed by Bert F. Case 


Notes on Winter Feeding 


and, of course, the English Sparrow was 
always present. 

Some may question the desirability of 
helping such birds to winter, knowing some- 
thing of the destructive bird-nesting habits 
of the Crows and Jays and the unpraise- 
worthy qualities of the English Sparrow. 

But feelings change in the barren winter 

season. We feel well disposed toward every 
* form of outdoor life, and perhaps 
cherish the hope that the mem- 
ory of our bounty will work a 
desirable change in character 
when the milder weather comes. 
Such hopes are, of course, vain, 
—but that is no reason, I take it, 
why we should stop feeding the 
birds that are brave enough to 
spend the long, cold winter with 
us here in the North. 

The photo of the food table 
(Camera, Brownie No. 2), was 
taken from within the kitchen to 
the sill of one window to which 
the table was nailed. The table, so ar- 
ranged, brought the birds to close quarters. 
We could stand close to the window and 
watch the birds feeding. If ice formed on 
the table, a little hot water quickly cleared 
it. We nail the table in place regularly 
with the advent of winter, and it never lacks 
guests. 

The first season, among our more common 
visitors, we had. a pair of Red-breasted 
Nuthatches, the first we had ever seen. 
They stayed with us a number of weeks, 
and that one experience was worth all the 
trouble of keeping the table up, though we 
never thought of “trouble” in that connec- 
tion. It is a great place to study bird 
character. 

All Chickadees look alike to us when 
seen in the trees at a little distance, but on 
the table a few feet distant they are just as 
different in appearance and manners as peo- 
ple are. .Five Chickadees and a Nuthatch 
were on the tray at one time; again, five 
Chickadees and a Downy Woodpecker; 
again, three Chickadees, a Downy and a 
Nuthatch. One morning five Blue Jays were 
there together. But, with the Jays present, 
the only bird that we ever saw come to the 
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table was a Chickadee, and he appeared 
rather ill at ease.—Bert F. Case, Middle 
Haddam, Conn. 


From Jacksonville, Illinois 


As you request notes on feeding birds in 
winter, for the October number of Birp- 
Lore, I venture to send in an account of my 
experiences, which, though somewhat com- 
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A WELL-PATRONIZED LUNCH COUNTER 
Photographed by Bert F. Case 


monplace, may prove helpful to people 
who are too busy, or otherwise unable to 
plan an elaborate entertainment for their 
bird friends. Ever since I began bird-study, 
six years ago, I have kept a simple winter 
table; and it has been a never-failing source 
of pleasure and instruction to me, as well as 
a help to my guests during the bad weather. 

We have an acre of ground around our 
home, and fine trees, but there are streets on 
all but the north side, so I chose that side for 
the bird table, as it is the most sheltered, 
and at the same time affords us the best 
chance to watch the birds from the house. I 
began by tying lumps of suet up in some 
small trees near the windows, and very soon 
my guests began to arrive. I generally set 
the table early in October and keep it spread 
until late in the spring. 

After the first winter or two, I devised a 
plan of bringing the suet-eaters within 
closer range. I fastened a rough stick, 
about two or three inches in diameter, to the 
window-shutters, across the window a little 
below the middle sash, and upon this stick 
I tied my lump of suet. From that time on, 
we have had the pleasure, all winter long, of 
watching our bird neighbors at their lunch, 
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while sitting at our own dining table. I 
also fastened a wooden tray to the sill, in 
which we put cracked nuts and chopped 
suet. 

While sitting at breakfast or dinner on a 
wintry day, we will hear a merry ‘ chickadee- 
dee-dee’ or a loud ‘ pique,’ and looking up 
will see a Chickadee, or a Downy or 
Hairy Woodpecker. We cannot number a 
very great variety among our bird guests, 
but they are all interesting and more than 
welcome. The most constant visitors are 
the Chickadees and Woodpeckers; then Blue 
Jays, Titmice, Juncos and the Nuthatches, 
with once in a great while a Cardinal. Of 
these the Chickadees and Downies are the 
most tame. The Hairy Woodpecker is 
always suspicious, and keeps a sharp eye on 
the window and an ear open for every 
sound. 

The Chickadees often sit on the sill toeat 
their bit of nut or suet, calling cheeringly 
between whiles. They are so very dainty 
and quick in their movements. The Blue 
Jays are very greedy, and quickly carry 
off a pile of nuts. We are always de- 
lighted when a White-breasted Nuthatch 
visits the window-sill. They have a differ- 
ent note from their usual nasal ‘ yank-yank ’ 
while feeding. However they may fly onto 
the window tray, when they are ready to 
leave it they start head downward, as 
though ready for a coast. We strew fine 
seeds around for the Juncos and such seed- 
eating birds during snowy or icy weather. 

When the spring migrants return, we find 
Black-birds and Catbirds patronizing the 
suet. Almost all of the winter birds are 
fond of both nuts and suet. No one need 
ever waste old or rancid nuts. The birds 
will be glad to get them. 

One June, we had several days of cold 
rain, a steady downpour, and it was well- 
nigh impossible for the birds to forage for 
themselves, not to mention feeding a family. 
There happened to be a left-over piece of 
suet on the stick, and one day we saw a 
Catbird on it, digging at the suet, while just 
below her clung two young ones, shaking 
their wings in their helpless, imploring 
way. The children were about as big as 
the mother, but she thrust the food down 
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their throats patiently. After a while, 
however, she grew tired of it and flew away, 
when the young quickly discovered that 
they could feed themselves, if they tried. 

Some people have suggested that such 
birds as the Woodpeckers will not look 
after the trees for us if they can obtain their 
food without labor. But our Woodpeckers 
are so superior to these would-be moralists 
that they go all over the trees in the neigh- 
borhood of the winter table, searching in 
every crevice of the bark. They scorn to 
live without labor and only accept our bounty 
in the way of dessert, or when food is scarce. 
But, after all, it is not bounty, as we are 
always in their debt.— ANNE WAKELY 
Jackson, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


From Curran, Illinois 


Last fall, I hung a bird-food shelf at our 
south study window and early each morning 
put cracked nuts, suet and bird-seed on it. 
Several Tufted Titimice visited it the first 
morning, and, in a day or two, Juncos and 
Chickadees came in flocks. White-breasted 
Nuthatches, Downy, and Hairy Wood- 
peckers, a White-crowned Sparrow and a 
Red-bellied Woodpecker were constant 
visitors all winter, often coming several 
times a day. A Mockingbird came until 
the middle of December, making, in all, 
nine kinds of birds. 

The Tufted Tits were the tamest and 
would eat nuts from my hand. They, and 
the Chickadees, ate shelled nuts and suet 
from the shelf, or, flyimg away with a 
cracked nut, lighting on a nearby limb, 
would hold it in their claws, picking out 
the kernels. Sometimes the walnuts were so 
heavy they would drop them several times 
before reaching a perch, and would have to 
fly down, get them, and start over. 

The Nuthatches sometimes ate off the 
shelf, but more often carried pieces to the 
tree and buried them under the bark, then 
ate them out. 

The Woodpeckers, besides eating what 
was provided for them, pecked the shelf 
hard with their bills, perhaps looking for 
grubs. These birds all enjoyed the fresh 
fat pork I had nailed to a nearby tree. 
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The Juncos and the Sparrow ate seed 
as Canaries do, ejecting the hulls, and 
they also liked bread crumbs and nuts. 

The Mockingbird ate bread and milk, 
and some of the birds drank from a tin of 
water put there for them. Though not 
singing at this time of year, they all, ex- 
cept the Mockingbird, made themselves 
known by their call-notes, and “ Chickadee- 
de-de,” “Yank-yank” and the sharp 
“click” of the Woodpeckers, together with 
’ the warbles of Juncos and Tree Sparrows 
and the occasional certain long-drawn-out 
notes of the Chickadees, made it lively 
around our house—for winter. 

The Tree Sparrows, though numerous, 
coming with the Juncos, always fed on the 
ground. 

The Tufted Tits were the first to sing, 
and a loudly-whistled “ Peto-peto-peto,” 
when the snow was still on the ground, was 
a very pleasing harbinger of spring. 

I wish to add that I made my shelf after a 
plan seen in Birp-Lore, and thank the in- 
ventor of it, as this shows it was successful. 
The fact that it swings prevents English 
Sparrows from using it.—ABBIE VREDEN- 
BURGH, Curran, Ill. [A description and 
cut of the device mentioned above are here 
republished.—Eb. ] 


From Campbelisville, Ky. 


Last winter, I cleared in the snow a place 
about six feet square near my sitting-room 
window and scattered in it grains of corn 
and seeds from the barn floor. After the 
snow had been on the ground more than a 
week, I counted sixteen Cardinals at one 
time feeding on the grains of corn. The 
brilliant red of these birds, with the snow for 
a background, made a beautiful scene. The 
birds continued with us as long as the snow 
lasted, being in evidence especially at morn- 
ing until ten o’clock, and afternoon until 
near dark. Seeds fiom the barn floor served 
as food for several kinds of birds other than 
the Cardinal; the Cardinals ate only the 
corn. The first day I noticed a single Card- 
inal and his mate I felt very much elated; 
but, after this pair had fully advertised our 
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feast among their starving brothers and 
sisters and they flocked in sixteen strong, I 
felt that I was extremely fortunate. This 
beautiful sight attracted the attention of so 
many persons who passed by our place that 
quite a number of spreads were established 
for our bird friends at other places. The 
Cardinals nearly always came in pairs; the 
day I counted sixteen, eight were males and 
eight females, a strong tribute to their con- 
jugal fidelity. 

As indicative of their appreciation, a pair 
of Cardinals nested in the vines of our front 
porch this summer, only a few feet from their 
winter feeding place. Very probably this 
was one of the sixteen pairs. — WILLIAM M. 
Jackson, Campbellsville, Ky. 
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An Anti-Sparrow Food-Shelf 


Mr. W. W. Grant of Summit, N. J., 
sends us the accompanying plan for a win- 
dow fodd-shelf, to which, he writes, such 
comparatively wild birds as Tanagers, Flick - 
ers and others come, but which the English 
Sparrow will not, after one trial, visit. A 
board is hinged to the window-sill, and from 
the far end (see cut) a string is run to the 
top of the window, with a light spring be- 
tween. When a bird alights on the plat- 
form, the latter will swing up and down, 
the amount of swing depending on the birds 
and the weight of the spring, to which the 
string is attached. 


Book News and Reviews 


Firty Common Birps oF VzRMONT. By 
Carton D. Howe. Prepared for Teach- 
ers and School Officers. Issued by the 
Department of Education, Montpelier. 12 
mo. Pages 92; numerous half-tones in 
text. 


The Department of Education of the State 
of Vermont has set an excellent example in 
providing its teachers with a text-book on 
the commoner birds of the state, while the 
book itself may also serve as a model for 
works of this kind. 

A Prefatory Note contains sections on 
“The Economic Value of Birds,’ ‘ How to 
Attract the Birds,’ and ‘Instructions to 
Teachers.’ About a page is devoted to 
each species, and in nearly every instance 
this descriptive and biographical matter is 
accompanied by an illustration. 

An admirable feature of the book is a 
series of local lists from various parts of the 
state, a nominal list of the birds of the 
state, and an Information Bureau giving the 
names of twenty-three persons who “ will 
give information to teachers and pupils in 
regard to the birds of their localities.”— 
F. M. C. 


How To Know THE Witp Birps oF ILLI- 


NOIS. 16mo. Pages 100. 
How To Know THe Witp Birps or Ou1o. 
16mo. Pages 95. 
How To Know THE WILD Birps oF Mis- 
souRI. 16mo. Pages 95. 
How To Know THE WILD Birps oF INDIANA. 
16mo. Pages 64. 
By D. Lance. Educational! Publish- 


ing Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco. 


The booklets are designed to identify the 
commoner birds of their respective states 
and are evidently intended for school use. 
A simple color key leads one to various 
groups of land-birds, while the water-birds 
are arranged according to their habits. 

Under each species is given a description 
of the plumage, nest, notes and status in 
the state in question. 


The introductory matter should set the 
student on the way toa proper appreciation 
of the rights of birds, and these booklets, 
which will doubtless have a wide circulation, 
should exert a most excellent influence.— 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—The contents of the July 
‘ Auk’ very fairly reflects current activities 
in American ornithology. C. W. G. 
Eifrig writes on the ‘Canadian Neptune 
Expedition to Hudson Bay and Northward’ ; 
H. C. Oberholser describes a Rocky Moun- 
tain form of Helminthophila celata; Ruth- 
ven Deane publishes some interesting letters 
by Swainson to Audubon; A. F. Clark 
tells of extirpated West Indian birds and 
discusses the Lesser Antillean Macaws and 
West Indian Conures. There are articles 
on ‘Warbler Migration in Southeastern 
Louisiana and Southern Mississippi,’ by H. 
H. Kopman, and on the ‘ Winter Ranges 
of Warblers,’ by W. W. Cooke. Outram 
Bangs revives the name Urubitinga gund- 
lachii (Cabanis) for the Cuban Crab 
Hawk; B.S. Bowdish lists forty species of 
birds, represented by three hundred and 
twenty-eight individuals from St. Paul’s 
Churchyard in the heart of lower New York 
City, while in recording the purchase in 
London of a Great Auk skin and three 
eggs, John E. Thayer raises both the num- 
ber of skins and eggs of this bird in this 
country to five. —F. M. C. 


Tue Conpor. — The May and July num- 
bers of ‘The Condor’ contain several con- 
tinued articles and may therefore be noticed 
together for the sake of convenience. Of 
special interest to the general reader is a 
series of four letters from eminent authorities 
on ‘The Future Problems and Aims of 
Ornithology,’ among which letters those of 
Dr. Leonhard Stejneger and Mr. Wm. 
Brewster will. well repay careful perusal. 
Dr. Stejneger makes a strong plea for work 
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on broader lines, and declares that much of 
that already done must be done over more 
thoroughly and with improved methods. Mr. 
Brewster lays emphasis on the importance of 
careful and long-continued study of the birds 
in the immediate vicinity of the observer’s 
home as a basis for more exact knowledge 
of geographic distribution. The two con- 
tinued articles entitled ‘Midwinter Birds on 
the Mojave desert,’ by Mailliard and Grin- 
nell, and ‘Summer Birds of the Papago 
Indian Reservation and of the Santa Rita 
Mountains, Arizona,’ by Swarth, are im- 
portant contributions to the list of papers on 
desert bird-life. During a stay of less than 
a fortnight (Dec. 21, 1904, to Jan. 2, 1905), 
seventy-two species of birds were observed 
near Victorville in the Mojave Desert. On 
December 31, 1904, a single specimen of the 
Bohemian Waxwing was collected, which is 
noted with the remark, ‘‘the present record 
is apparently the southernmost (3434°) for 
North America and even for the world ! °’ 

The leading article in the May number is 
contributed by Finley on ‘Humming-bird 
Studies’ and is illustrated by half-tones of 
six excellent photographs. ‘In Alaska’s 
Rain Belt’ is an account by Osgood of some 
of the difficulties of collecting on Prince of 
Wales Island. The number also includes 
portraits of four eminent European ornitholo- 
gists,— Dr. Anton Reichenow of Berlin, 
Mr. H. E. Dresser of London, Count 
Tommaso Salvadori of Turin and Dr. Otto 
Finsch of Brunswick, Germany—and a 
directory of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
showing a total of two honorary, and 231 
active members. 

The July number contains several articles 
on the habits of birds. In ‘A Study in Bird 
Confidence,’ Finley gives an account of the 
breeding habits of the Bush Tit, illustrated 
by five half-tones; and in ‘Scraps from an 
Ow! Table,’ Bailey describes the bill of fare 
of a pair of Great Horned Owls in the 
Davis Mountains, Texas. Rev. S. H. 
Goodwin describes the habits of the Bohe- 
mian Waxwing in Utah and L. E. Burnett 
those of the Sage Grouse as observed in 
Wyoming. Mention should also be made of 
Kaeding’s ‘Birds from the West Coast of 
Lower California and Adjacent Islands,’ 
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as a local list of more than ordinary 
interest. —T. S. P. 


BULLETIN MICHIGAN ORNITHOLOGICAL 
Cius.—The December, 1904, number of this 
Magazine containsthe conclusion of Professor 
Barrow’s paper on the ‘ Birds of the Beaver 
Islands, Michigan,’ in which, among other 
notes of interest, is one on the breeding of a 
Piping Plover which he “was sure was not 
circumcincta,” an interesting point in con- 
nection with the status of this supposed race. 
Frank Smith describes ‘An Unusual Flight 
of Sparrow Hawks,’ and Prof. C. C. Adams 
gives an outline of the University of Michi- 
gan’s expedition to the northern part of the 
state. Notes from the Field and Museum 
and the Audubon Society contain much of 
interest, while an editorial announces that 
Professor Barrow’s ‘ Birds of Michigan’ 
has been prepared for the press. 

Numbers 1 and 2 of Vol. VI, March—June, 
1905, are issued together. They contain ‘A 
Hyperlaken Migration Route,’ by P. A. 
Taverner, in which the author discusses the 
irregular distribution of certain species ; 
* The Occurrence of Bewick’s Wren( TAryo- 
manes bewickis), at Grand Rapids,’ by 
Leon J. Cole, which contains more informa- 
tion than is indicated by the title; ‘ Nest- 
ing of the Woodcock,’ by Gerard Alan 
Abbott, which, were it not for the pictures 
from photographs by Robert Hegner, seems 
to be chiefly a record of eggs collected and 
opportunities lost. Max Minor Peet gives 
some interesting ‘ Observations on the Nest- 
ing Habits of a Pair of House Wrens,’ 
and Norman A. Wood, a list of ‘ Birds Noted 
en route to Northern Michigan.’ There are a 
number of * Notes from the Field,’ and per- 
tinent editorial comments.—W. S. 


JourNAL OF THE MAINE ORNITHOLOGICAL 
Society.—The October, 1904, number of 
this ‘ Journal,’ which appeared in Jaaguary, 
contains a ‘Life History of the Water- 
Thrush,’ by J. Merton Swain, and a long 
article entitled ‘ When Birds are Compan- 
ions,’ describing the shore light-stations of 
the Maine coast. A record of migration 
for 1902 at eight stations and several notes 
of local interest complete the number. 
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Beginning with March, 1905, the Society 
starts Volume VII of the ‘Journal’ much en- 
larged and improved in typography. The 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the Society is 
treated in full. F.T. Noble discusses the 
question, ‘Are the Choicer Varieties of 
Ducks Increasing in Maine Waters, and if 
so, Why?’ He inclines to the affirmative, 
and attributes the increase to the spread of 
wild rice. J. Merton Swain writes a ‘Life 
History of the Mourning Warbler’; C. H. 
Clark gives some ‘ Additions to an Eastern 
Maine Collection,’ and there are numerous 
notes of local interest. This number is by 
far the most creditable yet published. The 
June number maintains the new standard, 
the leading articles being ‘ Notes on the 
Birds of the Lower Dead River,’ by J. M. 
Swain; ‘The Black and White Warbler,’ 
by E. E. Johnson, and an account of ‘A 
Nest of the Northern Raven,’ by C. H. 
Clark. A migration report covering four 
localities for the spring of 1903 is published. 
—W. S. 


Tue Witson Butvetin.—The issue of 
this standard journal for June (New Ser. 
XII, No. 2) contains a list of one hundred 
and sixty species of birds seen within the 
limits of Greater New York “during the 
past year” by George E. Hix; ‘ Birds vs. 
Street Cars,’ by Marion E. Sparks; ‘ Au- 
tumn Birds of Leo Cheneaux Islands,’ a 
briefly annotated list of forty-eight species by 
Walter C. Wood ; ‘The Spotted Sandpiper,’ 
by Chreswell J. Hunt; ‘ Bird Horizons from 
Russellville, Ky.,’ by G. C. Embody; 
‘Winter Notes on the Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker,’ by C. H. Morris, and nesting of the 
same species by J. Claire Wood. 

In ‘ All Day With the Birds at Durmid, 
Va.,’ W. F. Herninger, records one hun- 
dred and five species, and six hundred 
and four individuals as noted on May 8, 
1905. Under ‘Some Further Suggestions 
for Bird Study,’ Lynds Jones calls attention 
to the importance of accurate local lists, 
**the need for more extensive and more ex- 
act knowledge of the breeding habits of 
birds,’’ the possibilities of embryological 


studies and of observations on distribution 
and migration. 


Above all, he emphasizes 
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the need of definiteness in planning our 
studies. Do not attempt to do too much. 
‘*One minor point under one of the minor 
heads is worth earnest effort.’’ ‘ General 
Notes’ and ‘ Book Reviews’ conclude the 
number.—F. M. C. 


Tue WarsiLer.—The two numbers of 
‘The Warbler’ (Nos. 2 and 3, New Ser. 
Vol. I) which have appeared. since our last 
notice of this quarterly contain much interest- 
ing and scientifically valuable matter. In 
Number 2, A. T. Wayne’s account of the 
Little Black Rail in South Carolina should 
settle the identity of the bird which, known 
as the Kik-ker, puzzled Cambridge ornitho- 
logists for several seasons; F. B. Spaulding 
writes of ‘Bicknell’s Thrush’; John Lewis 
Childs presents ‘ California Notes,’ as well 
as a continuation of his ‘ Birds Breeding 
within the Limits of the City of New York.’ 
R. D. Hoyt records the taking of two sets 
of two eggs each of the Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker, and P. B. Peabody discourses on 
the ‘Nesting of the Yellow Rail.’ The 
eggs of the two Rails mentioned are figured 
in color, and there are half-tones of Golden 
Eagle and Ivory-bill eggs. Important 
papers in Number 3, are ‘Eggs of the 
Ipswich Sparrow’ (with colored plate), 
by W. E. Saunders; ‘A Night Among 
the Clouds with Bicknell’s Thrush,’ by 
John Lewis Childs; ‘Recollections of the 
Passenger Pigeon,’ by John Burroughs, with 
contributions on the same subject by John 
Lewis Childs and W. Otto Emerson; ‘The 
Tolmie [-Macgillivray; the common name of 
this bird has not been changed] Warbler in 
Wyoming,’ by P. B. Peabody; ‘Eggs of the 
Rufous-crowned Sparrow’ (colored plate); 
and ‘In the Haunts of the White-throated 
Sparrow,’ by H. Nehrling. Mr. Childs 
continues his paper on ‘Birds Breeding 
Within the Limits of the City of New 
York,’ treating here of eight species. Local 
ornithologists, we imagine, would not al- 
ways agree with Mr. Childs’ statements, and 
we suggest that a discussion of these papers 
at the Linnzan Society, before publication, 
would result in their more fully reflecting 
our knowledge of the birds nesting in the 
area in question.—F. M. C. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


Mr. Edward Howe Forbush, of Ware- 
ham, Mass., ornithologist of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Agriculture, is prepar- 
ing a volume on useful birds and bird 
protection, which will be published as a 
special report of the Board. He desires 
information on the following subjects: 

The decrease or increase in numbers of 
birds; the destruction of birds and its causes; 
devices for protecting, attracting and feeding 
birds; birds feeding on important insect 
pests; protective laws and their operation ; 
the breeding or migration of the Purple 
Martin in Massachusetts or adjacent terri- 
tory. Correspondence is particularly desired 
with those who have been able to increase 
the number of birds about their homes. 


Tue Bird - House number of Birp - Lore 
(February, 1905) was so well received that 
it is now virtually out of print, and we are 
trying to secure copies to complete our sets 
of the magazine. 

Wetrust that this Winter- Feeding number 
will meet with an equally cordial reception. 
Our contributors assuredly invest this sub- 
ject not only with a personal interest but a 
public importance. It is not alone our 
pleasure and privilege to feed the birds at 
our doorstep but our duty to remember those 
of the field. 

It is rather difficult to say who benefits 
most by a practical, sympathetic association 
of this kind — bird or man. The humani- 
zing influence exerted by creatures which 
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accept of our bounty and are perhaps de- 
pendent on us for continued existence, is no 
small part of the return we may expect to 
receive from our care for the birds. 

It might be supposed that a discussion 
of this subject would be more timely in 
December than in October, but, as Mr. 
Forbush says, “if you wish to attract the 
birds about the house next winter, do not 
wait until the ground is covered with snow, 
but begin now, when,” as he adds, “you 
may hold birds that might otherwise pass 
on to the South.” 


Mucu to our surprise, the figure of the 
female Black-and-W hite Warbler published 
in the last issue of Birnp-Lore (frontispiece) 
appeared with a pronounced yellow mark 
below the eye, a feature not shown in the 
proof of the plate in question. This mishap 
prompts the statement that without experi- 
ence no one can realize the difficulty of se- 
curing accurately colored plates of birds. 
The plate in the present number of Birp- 
Lore, for example, after having been 
shipped from the engraver in New York to 
Birp-Lore’s printer in Harrisburg, was 
found not to conform to the standard we have 
tried to establish for this series of plates. 
The whole edition was, therefore, returned 
to New York for alteration, and, after being 
received a second time in Harrisburg, it was 
found essential to go over each plate and 
make additional corrections by hand. 


WITHIN the next two months two meet- 
ings of great interest to bird students will be 
held at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. The National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies holds its first 
meeting on October 31, as announced on 
the following page, and the Twenty-third 
Annual Congress of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union convenes on November 14. 
We understand that this Congress will be 
of exceptional interest and will well warrant 
an unusual effort on the part of bird stu- 
dents to be present. 

Information in regard to membership in 
the Union may be obtained from its treas- 
urer, J. Dwight, Jr , 2 East 34th St., New 
York City. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.” 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 
be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. Reports, etc., designed for this department, should be 
sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


Notice of Annual Meeting of the Mem- 
bers of the National Association 


The Annual Meeting of the Members of 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties for the Protection of Wild Birds and 
Animals, for the election of six Directors, 
to take the places of the following Directors, 
Mr. George Bird Grinnell, Ms. Arthur H. 
Norton, Mr. H. P. Attwater, Mrs. Kings- 
mill Marrs, Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, 
Mr. Walter J. Blakely, whose terms of office 
will then expire, and forthetransaction of such 
other business as may properly come before 
the meeting, will be held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, Columbus 
Avenue and 77th Street, in the Borough of 
Manhattan and City of New York, on the 
gist day of October, 1905, at 10 o’clock 
A.M. 

Under, Article III, of the By-Laws, the 
Directors shall divide themselves into five 
equal classes, one to serve until the first 
annual meeting and the others for one, two, 
three and four years thereafter respectively. 
Thereafter at each annual meeting those 
whose terms of office shall then expire shall 
be succeeded by six directors, to serve the 
full term of five years, who shall be elected 
by a majority vote of the members present. 

T. Gitpert Pearson, Secretary. 

October 1, 1905. 


Notice of the Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies for the Protection of 
Wild Birds and Animals, tor the election of 
officers for the ensuing year and for the 
transaction of such other business as may 


properly come before the meeting, will be 
held at the American Museum of Natural 
History, Columbus Avenue and 77th 
Street, in the Borough of Manhattan and 
the City of New York, on the 31st day of 
October,1905, at 11 o’clock A.M. 

After a recess for luncheon, an opportunity 
will be had to see the many beautiful and 
interesting exhibits of birds, animals and 
other natural history objects in the Museum, 
under the escort of the Curators in charge of 
the various departments. 

At 3 P.M. the Association will reconvene 
to hear illustrated addresses by William L. 
Finley on his season’s work among the birds 
of the saline lakes of southeastern Oregon, 
where, with H. T. Bohlman, he acted as a 
warden of the Association, and by Frank 
M. Chapman on ‘Impressions of English 
Bird- Life.’ 

The Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion take this opportunity earnestly to urge 
all members to be present at both the 
business meeting in the forenoon and the 
illustrated talks in the afternoon. The 
latter meeting will be open to the public, who 
are cordially invited to attend; the teachers 
of Greater New York and vicinity are 
specially invited, as a matter of great interest 
to teachers will be announced. 

T. Givpert Pearson, Secretary. 

October 1, 1905. 


Notes and News 


Tue Braptey Murper.—The murderer 
of Guy M. Bradley is still in jail in Key 
West, having failed to secure bail in the 
amount of $5,000. The Grand Jury of 
Monroe county will not meet until Novem- 
ber, when it is hoped that the murderer, 
Walter Smith, will be indicted. The history 
of the affair, sent to the Association by our 
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attorney, Lewis A. Harris, shows that the 
murder was not only cold-blooded but 
apparently premeditated. ' Smith, after kill- 
ing his victim, allowed the body to float 
away in a small boat, and it was not found 
for twenty-four hours after. Bradley was 
shot with a Winchester rifle, the ball strik- 
ing the upper part of the right breast, 
coursing downward through the vitals and 
coming out at the lower portion of the back, 
after having broken the back- bone. 

His death must have been instantaneous, 
although Smith, in his statement at the 
preliminary hearing, said that Bradley, 
after being shot, fell to the bottom of his 
boat, but tried to get on his knees so he 
could shoot again with his revolver. This 
seems physically impossible; a man with 
such a terrible wound and a severed spinal 
column, if not dead, certainly would be 
paralyzed. 


Tue Mrs. BrapLey Funp.—The mem- 
bers of the National Association, the 
readers of Birp-Lore, all ornithologists, as 
well as all bird students and bird protectors, 
are asked to contribute to this fund. The sad 
and shocking death of this young woman’s 
breadwinner has left her with two young 
children to care for. His death, occurring 
while in the employment of this Society, and 
while in the discharge of his duties, makes 
the Association morally if not legally obli- 
gated to give the widow and children help. 

A soldier’s widow receives a pension from 
the government for whose protection her 
husband’s life is sacrificed. Bradley gave 
his life that the cause of bird protection 
should be perpetuated. All who desire to 
have our great movement continued can do 
no less than to see that the wife and children 
of the first martyr to the cause shall have 
suitable care or at least a home given them 
in a place where the mother can support her 
children. It is proposed to buy a small 
house in Key West, for Mrs. Bradley, if a 
sufficient sum can be secured. 

The following subscriptions have already 
been received : 


Brewster, Mr. and Mrs. Wm... . $25 
Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. F.M.. 10 
Brooks, Mr. F. M 


Freeman, Miss H. E. . 

Surface,H. A... . 

Latham, Mrs. F. E. B 

Smith, Dr. C. H 

Rhoads, Mr. re 

Dutcher, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. . 20 

If every reader of Birp-Lore will give a 
small sum the desired home can be secured. 
In the tropical climate of Key West, food 
and clothing are not expensive, and a home 
there will afford the children good school 
advantages, and there these two little wards 
of the National Association may grow up to 
be good citizens. A prompt response to this 
appeal is hoped for: “He who gives 
quickly, gives twice.” 


Tue Lecat Funp.—The Association has 
received several letters urging the importance 
of the punishment of the murderer of Brad- 
ley. Prominent among the writers is Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, President of the New 
York Audubon Society, who, when sending 
his check for $100, said that it was essen- 
tial that the National Association should do 
all it could to help in the prosecution of this 
case and his contribution was for this pur- 
pose. Justice may be defeated if the case is 
left to the county officials, and it is therefore 
imperative that this Society shall employ the 
best legal talent to be found to see that the 
majesty of the law is upheld and that 
Walter Smith shall receive his just deserts 
for the unnecessary, unwarranted and brutal 
murder of Guy M. Bradley. It is believed 
that there are thousands of persons in the 
United States who love the cause of justice 
and right and will wish to see it upheld in 
this case. Legal aid is always expensive; 
this case will necessarily be so, and therefore 
contributions are asked to enable the Society 
to continue the services of Attorney Harris, 
who represented it at the preliminary hear- 
ing. Readers of this statement and appeal 
can best help in this special case by becom- 
ing sustaining members of the National 
Association and asking that their first annual 
fee of $5, or such part of it as is necessary, 
shall be used in the prosecution of the 
Bradley murderer. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. — The 
future capacity for work by the National 
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Association depends solely upon, and will 
be limited by the number of its members. 
Since the incorporation of the Society, a 
little over eight months since, nearly six 
hundred persons have shown their interest in 
bird protection and their willingness to aid 
in the movement to preserve the wild birds 
and animals of the country by joining the 
National Audubon Society; seventeen of 
these are life members. This is a splendid 
nucleus on which to build, but additional 
members are needed, and that at once. The 
membership should be increased to at least 
two thousand in order that sufficient income 
may be realized to carry out all of the plans 
of the Executive Committee. The annual 
fee of the sustaining members has been 
placed at a low figure, $5, that it ‘may 
not be a burden. Every cent of the fees is 
used in carrying on the several branches of 
organized work of the Society. The loyalty 
of the members to the Society, and, in 
many cases, the special personal interest 
displayed in securing new members, is very 
gratifying to the Board of Directors. It will 
be an easy matter to double our present 
membership before the close of the year if 
each member who reads this statement on 
October first will, before the end of 
December, secure one new member. Bear 
in mind the enormous amount of good that 
this additional membership of six hundred 
will permit the Association to accomplish in 
1906. The number of wardens can be 
doubled, and the consequent increase of sea- 
birds during the next breeding season will 
be very large. Preliminary reports from our 
wardens are extremely gratifying, and show 
conclusively that the money expended by 
the Association for their wages could not be 
put to a better use. 

There are still large sections of the coast 
line and also inland waters that are not now 
guarded, but should be. Will not every 
reader assist in guarding them by interesting 
some friend in the work of the National 
Association to such an extent that he will 
become a member? In every future issue of 
Birp-Lore it is proposed to show the 
increase in membership. Let us remember 
that a large membership, well scattered over 
the country, will make our Society a great 
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factor for good, while the influence it may 
exert cannot be overestimated. 


Cace Birps. — Recently it was discovered 
that some Mocking-birds and Nonpareils 
were being sent from the South to New 
York, largely from Georgia. The dealers 
were cautioned not to sell them, but it was 
deemed best to ask the codperation of the 
transportation companies in preventing this 
illegal trafic. The Southern Express Com- 
pany and the Clyde Steamship Company 
were especially vigorous in their help and 
have given valuable aid, the former com- 
pany sending to all of its large number of 
agents two circular letters, one giving the 
game laws and the second the non-game 
bird laws in every state in which they did 
business. The agents were directed not to 
accept for transportation birds or game when 
by doing so the laws of the state in which 
the office was located would be broken. 


A.iens. — The foreign-born part of our 
cosmopolitan population are giving the 
Association a great deal of trouble and some 
hard work. They seem to have an uncon- 
querable desire to kill something, and have 
no respect for the laws. Audubon members 
everywhere should do all they can to sup- 
press the alien gunner and bring him to 
justice. 

A heavy fine is the best method of 
education ; the influence of a fine is wide- 
spread among the associates of the person 
who pays it. In Massachusetts an alien 
must secure a license, for which he must 
pay $15, before he can hunt. This 
license must be carried on the pérson while 
hunting and is good only during open 
seasons. An alien who is caught hunting 
without a license is punishable by a fine of 
from $10 to $50. In New York state an 
alien is not permitted to carry firearms 
in any public place; therefore when one is 
seen hunting he should be arrested at once. 
Any citizen can make a charge. These 
laws will save the lives of thousands of small 
birds. Each of the State Audubon Societies 
should see that the alien license law is 
adopted in their own commonwealth.— 
Witutam Dutcuer. 
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THE TREE SPARROW 


Order — Passeres Family — Fringillide 


Genus — Spizella Species — Monticola 


The Tree Sparrow 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


President National Association of Audubon Societies 


DESCRIPTION ~ 


Adult.—The entire crown and back of head bright chestnut, in winter most of the 
feathers with a very narrow edging of pale buff, which, wearing off by spring, leaves the 
crown uniform chestnut ; line over eye, sides of head and neck gray, this color extending 
upward, forming a narrow collar; back rusty, each feather having a broad central stripe 
of black, giving a decidedly streaked appearance ; lower back and rump brownish gray, 
the upper tail coverts being narrowly edged with white ; under parts, throat and upper 
breast light gray, fading to almost white on lower breast and abdomen, the sides and 
flanks being washed with pale brown ; on middle of breast a blackish spot or blotch ; 
wing quills dark brown, the coverts showing a great amount of rusty, each feather with a 
broad central black stripe, similar to pattern on back, all widely margined with white, thus 
forming two conspicuous white wing-bars; tail dark brown, the two outside feathers much 
lighter, all having very narrow whitish edges ; legs brown ; feet and claws black ;. bill, 
upper mandible and tip of lower one nearly black, remaining two-thirds of latter yellow. 

Size.—From tip of bill to end of tail from 5% to 6 inches. 

The Western Tree Sparrow (Spizella monticola ochracea) differs very slightly from its 
eastern relative, being buffy instead of rusty on the back, and usually with an ashy crown 
patch or streak. The differences, however, are so slight that they would have no value to 
a person studying a strange Sparrow, through an opera glass, in order to identify it. 

Nest.—Is built of fine grasses, rootlets, hair feathers, etc., and is placed on or near 
the ground. 

Eggs.—From three to five in number, pale greenish blue speckled or spotted with 
reddish brown. 

Distribution.—The Tree Sparrows are found during the breeding season north of the 
United States, in Newfoundland, Labrador, and the region about Hudson Bay, while the 
western race breeds from the Valley of Anderson River, westward through Alaska. How 
far south the Tree Sparrows breed is very indefinitely known, therefore data on this point 
are desirable and important. Readers of this leaflet who reside north of the United States 
may be able to contribute valuable scientific facts as the result of a few careful observations. 
If Tree Sparrows are found with you during the months of June and July, they are probably 
breeding, and a note of this fact should be sent to Birp-Lore. After the breeding season 
these birds migrate southward and reach the Carolinas and westward as far as middle 
Texas, Arizona, Utah and Oregon. ‘; 


The Tree Sparrow, or Winter Chippy, is presented to the readers of Birp- 
Lore at this time because it will begin to make its appearance in the United 
States about the date of the issue of the October number of this magazine. 
It is a member of the very widely distributed and numerous family of the 
Fringillidz, which contains over five hundred and fifty species, that are found 
in all portions of the world except the Australian region. Of these, North 
America claims no less than thirty-three genera, and one hundred and eighty- 
nine species and sub-species. This family contains all the Finches, Bunt- 
ings, Grosbeaks, Crossbills, Sparrows, Linnets and Siskins. While many of 
these are dull colored, yet other members of the family are noted for their 
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exceptionally beautiful and striking plumage, as the Rose-breasted and Blue 
Grosbeaks, Goldfinch, Cardinal, Indigo and Painted Buntings, etc. 

This family also includes some of the best of the singing birds, and, with 
few exceptions, its members may be included among the birds that are 
economically of the greatest value to the human race. The bills of the Spar- 
rows, Finches and other members of the family, while widely diversified in 
form, are always stout and strong and adapted to crushing or opening seed 
capsules for the fruit within them. Seeds constitute the largest part of the 
food supply of all the members of this great family. By watching a Canary, 
a prominent and well-known member of the family, one can see how deftly 
and easily a seed is cracked and the meat is extracted. The Tree Sparrow 
is avery common, and should be a well-known winter bird throughout a large 
section of the United States. It associates freely with the Junco and does not 
hesitate to visit dooryards and gardens, gleaning from them weed and other 
seeds, all the while giving voice to contented and happy notes of thanks- 
giving for food and pleasant companions. Among the experiences of every 
bird lover, there are incidents that stand out prominently like landmarks and 
are never effaced from the memory. The name Tree Sparrow always recalls 
to the writer a beautiful winter picture seen many years since. There had 
been almost a blizzard, such a storm as Whittier describes in “Snow Bound.” 

The morning after the storm the sun was shining with that peculiar 
winter brilliancy when the air seems to sparkle and glisten. Everywhere 
there was a beautiful, unbroken mantle of snow. In a last year’s corn-field, 
that had been poorly cultivated and was overrun with that most noxious 
plant known to all farmers as the ragweed (Ambrosia artemisiafolia), 
there were hundreds of Tree Sparrows clinging to the tops of the weed 
stalks, just showing above the carpet of snow. They were feeding on the 
ripened seeds; a long fast and great hunger had made them very tame; they 
made a beautiful and animated scene, a joyous picture of happy bird-life; 
everywhere were contentment and voices lifted up in thankfulness for 
nature’s bounties. 

What the farmer had neglected to do the previous fall this flock of Tree 
Sparrows was doing for him. The number of seeds destroyed in that one 
field on that day alone must have been beyond computation in figures. The 
owner of the land probably wondered the next season why his field was so 
clear of ragweeds; he little dreamed of the cleansing process that was carried 
on that bright winter day by his friends the Tree Sparrows. 

The relation that the Tree Sparrow bears to agriculture is an important 
question, and one that will naturally interest the farmer more than its song 
or cheerful habits. While this species undoubtedly destroys many insects in 
its summer home, as all Sparrows do, yet it is only resident in the United 
States during the season when insects are not plenty with us, there- 
fore the good it does consists in its destruction of weed seeds. No greater 
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proof can be given of its value as a seed-destroyer than the following state- 
ment of Professor Beal, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
published in ‘Farmers’ Bulletin’ No. 54, ‘Some Common Birds in Their 
Relation to Agriculture.’ 

“ The Tree Sparrow ( Spizella monticola) fairly swarms all over the 
northern states in winter, arriving from the North early in October and 
leaving in April. Examination of many stomachs shows that in winter the 
Tree Sparrow feeds entirely upon seeds of weeds; and probably each bird 
consumes about one-fourth of an ounce a day. In an article contributed to 
the ‘New York Tribune,’ in 1881, the writer estimated the amount of 
weed seed annually destroyed by these birds in the state of Iowa, upon the 
basis of one-fourth of an ounce of seed eaten daily by each bird, and suppos- 
ing that the birds average ten to each square mile, and that they remain in 
their winter range two hundred days, we shall have a total of 1,750,000 pounds 
or 875 tons, of weed seed consumed by this one species in a single season. 
Large as these figures may seem, they certainly fall far short of the reality. 
The estimate of ten birds to a square mile is much within the truth, for the 
Tree Sparrow is certainly more abundant than this in winter in Massa- 
chusetts, where the food supply is less than in the western states, and I 
have known places in lowa where several thousand could be seen within the 
space of a few acres.” 

Professor Beal’s statement refers only to one state; let the farmers of the 
country try to realize the good done by these Sparrows in all the other states 
where they are found during a considerable portion of the year, and the sum 
total seems beyond the comprehension of the human mind. There can be 
no question of the usefulness of the Tree Sparrow and, further, there is 
positively no claim that they ever do any harm. Therefore, they are entitled 
to the fullest protection, especially from agriculturists, and there is no reason 
why a single one of these birds should ever be killed. The wise and progres- 
sive farmer will, when the deep snows of the coming winter cover the 
ground, encourage his little Sparrow friends to remain on his acres by 
scattering for them in protected places the chaff and sweepings from his 
barn. The birds will repay his kindness a hundred fold by destroying the 
seeds of thousands of noxious weeds and to that extent lighten his labors 
during the following season. 


Study Points for Teachers and Scholars 


Can you identify the Tree Sparrow, and distinguish it from the other Sparrows found in 
your locality? Trace on map of North America where this Sparrow is found in summer. 
Where in winter. When do you first see them in the fall? When do they leave in the 
spring ? What seeds have you seen them feed upon? How large flocks have you seen? 
What other birds have you seen them associate with? Have you ever heard them sing? 
Describe the song. Read ‘‘Snow Bound.’’ 


1. Betpinc’s YELLOW-THROAT, ADULT MALE. 3. MARYLAND YELLOW THROAT, ADULT MALE. 
2. Betpinc’s YELLOW-THROAT, ADULT FEMALE. 4. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT, ADULT FEMALE. 
5. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT, YOUNG MALE. 

(One-half natural size.) 


